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Original Talos. 


TIE COUSIN’S RUS 


\\ 
For the Rural Repository. a 
BY ** EMILLIE.” cf 


“ EXTERNAL accomplishments, are continually losing ; 
ruternal attractions are continually gaining. Nothing can 
fix esteem, but that kind of beauty, which depends on the 
splendor of a virtuous and enlightened mind. All else 
withers like grass."°— Furdice. 


” 


* Cuarves,” said Mary Liston to her cousin 
as he was sitting on an ottoman at her side, 
‘who was that elegant young man with whom 
yeu were conversing, as I passed you near 
Mrs. Alston's ?” 


‘That was my old classmate, [Llenry South- 


well, you have frequently heard him spoken of 
in conneetion with the University. He is about 
entering upon the duties of his profession, as a 
member of the Bar in this city.” 

* Well now, upon my word ! he added as hk 
observed a slight tinge on Mary’s cheek, * I think 
i shall soon become a convert to the popular 
fallacy of ‘love at first sight,’ for here is my 
little, invincible, love-proof cousin, who has 
hitherto resisted all the arrows of the ‘winged 
rod,’ making very suspicious inquiries, about a 
handsome stranger; and afterwards, blushing 
furiously, at merely hearing his name.” 

** Quite satirical this morning,” retorted Mary, 
pouting her pretty lip. 

And Mary,” he continued, “I actually 
eaught Southwell looking in the direction of 
Mrs. Alston’s, several times, and at last he asked 
the name of the petite demoiselle who nodded so 
familiarly, as she tripped by us.” 

* Oh nonsense, Charles,” said Mary, making 
anawkward attempt to appear quite unconcerned, 
and at the same time looking such a picture of 
eager inquiry, that Charles was very much 
amused, 

Gently laying his hand on her head with a half- 
serious, half-solenin air—that was traly ludicrous, 
le said, *“* Mary, my child, confess freely to 
Father Ambrose that you have a decided penchant 
for this handsome youth, and we will give thee 
absolution and an introduction, at the same time.” 

** You are the most wicked, incorrigible young 
man, | ever saw,” said Mary, smiling in spite of 
her efforts to look grave, and collecting her 


drawings, as ifabout to leave the room; when 
! 


Charles discontinued his raillerie, and informed 
ier that Southwell liad re sy ctfully desired at 
itroduetion to her; and after recommending her 
to practice ** We met-—‘twas in a crowd,” and 

Kk as irresistible a po ible on the oveasion, a 
mithwell was a conn eur in beauty, he inad 
CAiL singing a favorite me of Ciara I i 

i ill fon y A 


Gentle reader, we know thou art impatient, as | 
— as Ilenry Southwell, to be introduced to} 

liss Liston. 

Mary was the only and idolized child of her: 
parents, Whose wealth and influence had secured | 
her every advantage of a finished education, 
which joined to an amiable and affectionate dis. | 
position, and au uneoinmon share of personal 


beauty, rendered her the admiration of the circle 
in which she moved—- 


* The center of the glittering ring.’ 


Charles Ashton, whom we have seen diverting 
himself at Mary’s expense, was a_ promising 
young man, of no inconsiderable literary attain. | 
ments, a considerable degree of merit, and the 
beau ideal of a handsome young rogue just 
escaped from the University. | 

lis prominent characteristic was satire, and 
he frequently exercised his talents on his com-| 
panions, to their no small vexation. But such 
was his pliability of disposition, and insinuating 
address, that he could imurediately * still the 
troubled waters ;” and getting thein into a state 


of most admirable self-complacency, he would 





face about like a general making a retreat, and 
renew the contest, with redoubled vigor. | 

Notwithstanding all this raillerie and enjoue 
ment, he was much esteemed in society, for his 
superior talents and intrinsic worth, and an \| 
especial favorite of the ladies in general, and |} 
mamma’s in particular, with several marriageable | 
daughters. Universally admired and caressed, | 
| 


| 


it would naturally be supposed that a corres 
ponding degree of vanity, would be the conse- 
quenee. Be that as it may, it never discover dl 
itself otherwise, than by that species of happy i 
assurance and agreeable audacity, that usually 
characterizes the ** man of the world.” {| 
It cannot be presumed that he was entire], 
unconscious of his Apollo-like style of beauty, 
for many were the sparkling black eyes, and 
bewitching blue ones tov, that looked admiringly 
upon him, and shone their brightest at his 
approach. And between ourselves, gentle reader, 
it was asserted that he was actually seen prome 
nading Broadway, one mod rately warin day, 
with his collar tarned away from his neck and a 
black mbbon exquisitely adjasted under it a la 
Byron, instead of the suflocatinge stock. and Mrs.! 
hi port further jnsinuated, that the ¢ rpose was 


calculated to shaw to the best adv antace a it ad 


1 


and throat that Phidias would have considered a 
model for a chef d’ earre. But Dams Report's 
\ racily has b no pore than once suspected. 
Although usually cay and joyvense, there wa 
sally yy veness and abstraction 
awiary co 1 t e quit a 
to } cn pal 
I » Mar { ro! a ¢% Wer 
, ‘ , j 


Mary,” and did her favorite canary escape from 
his cage, her silk get tangled, or her ringiets 
discomposed, Charles was sure to interpose his 
services. Spending much of his time at the 
Listons, he had ample opportunities of observing 


‘\the genuine character and disposition of Mary ; 


and when he saw her the pride and ornament of 
society, the delight of the domestic circle, and in 
short every thing an ardent and enthusiastic 
young oan could desire, it is no wonder that he 
should experience a warmer emotion than broil- 
erly affection. 

Strange as it may appear, he was not perfectly 
conscious of the existence of a prepossession, 
until a distinguished Licutenant of the Navy 
made his appearance in Gotham, yelept Frederick 
Gustavus Walsington, (we like to give the whole 
name.) [le was a noble specimen of the genus 
man. Ile was tall and commanding, with a 
profusion of raven curls, clustering around a face 
of most exquisite beauty, (as Sarah Lacey coufi- 
dentially deelared to Mary.) Wie had that 
appearance militaire too, that air distingue, so 
much admired by the ladies. And then such a 
' 


name! oh ho was perfeetly irresistible. As we 


have before said, Charles deteeted certain sus 


if ‘lous syinptoms, in the region of the heart, w h n 


ithe idea of his probable introduction to Mary 


eceurred to him. Ife was not really joalous, be 


did not mean to prevent the introduction from 


j taking place, but he did heartily wish him in 


rauce, or some other place equally remote. 
* Mary,” he said, one morning, “ oar distin 


guished visiter, Mr. Walsington, has left us 


jrather suddenly.” 


*“ Indeed,” said Mary, but no emotion was 
visible in her fae . €XCt pl curios ity. 


“jle reecived a better informning hin that bos 
nnele was danyge rously ill, and i qitested his 
yumediate presenec, Very untiortunate, Mary 


isa’tit? he saidarchly. ‘ But he willdoubth 


‘renew jis visit, the earliest opportunity, and then 


you know, eum privet fie, you ean put Wy reequy 
sition your Whole segiment of similes, dimpl 
&ec. with a small detachment of ‘languishing 
looks,’ posted in the rear, for the comp de main 
Bat T shall not keep iny appointment with South. 
well, if LT stay here talking nonsense, and adieu 
Mary mon ami,” he said, gaily kissing his hand 
to her, with the mock devotion of a lover. 

Often when he had been saying something 
uncommonly brilliant, and Mary had smiled her 
sweetest, he fanesed he perceive d something not 
altogether consistent with the idea of “ Sister 


Mary.” 


And then again, when he had pres ted a 
roquet of ry €X] ve flowers, or brought her 
ist inu from Atw fhe would tur iy 
‘ f eratitud id ¢ iden iain } 
‘ ‘ ‘ riet “iy 


—~ 
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me only as a brother,” rushed on his mind with |! making a most novel improvement in locomotion | she did look decidedly pale, and her lips were 
such force, that it was with difficulty he retained |in the shape of a retrogade movement. Once) slightly compressed, as she said without raising her 
his self-possession. But a casual observer would would have imagined that he had been walking |! eyes, ** Charles, I forgive you for Leonora’s sake, 
have inferred, that a certain pair of dark eyes,' fora wager, and had reached the gaol, as he |and shall be very happy to—to act as bride’s- 
were gazing in not the most brotherly manner. | brought up most decidedly at the marble steps of || maid on the occasion. I admire your choice, 
“There was a sound of revelry by night.” an elegant mansion, on the door-plate of which|| and think she will make a most—” 

At the splendidly illuminated mansion of Mrs. he paused long enough to read S. M. Liston,|| ‘* Admirable bride’s-maid, and so will Sarah 

Alston, a few evenings after the conversation | Esq. and collect “ his fast fleeing ideas.” He | Lacey, should Mary Liston decide upon forgiving 


related above, there was a soiree, at which the | found Sarah Lacey sitting with Mary, and dis-|| the trick, and becoming the bride of her * dear 


elite of the city were assembled. Southwell took | cussing the occurrences of the preceding evening. || brother Charles.” Mary, am I forgiven.” 
the earliest opportunity of an introduction to} ‘ How beautiful Leonora Alsten looked in her 
Miss Liston, and was quite attentive, during the | white satin,” said Mary. skill in divination, for observing Charles very 
remainder of the evening, much to the discom-|  * Yes, I think I never saw her look so beauti-| gently insinuating his arm around Mary’s waist, 
fiture of half a dozen young ladies, who had most * fully intellectual, and the half-opened white rose | and Mary’s head quictly reclining on Charles’ 
decidedly intended to captivate him, at the first, too contrasted so charmingly with her raven/| shoulder, “as natural as life,” we were very 
coup @ wil. Music being proposed, Leonora|hair. I thought I observed some one else admir- | wisely non est inventus. 
Alston seated herself at the piano, by request., ing her too,” said Sarah, looking archly at} It isneedless to add that Charles had forgotten 
Iler voice was a superb soprano, and the instru- \!Charles. |\the agony, and utter hopelessness, that—that 
ment finely toned. She gave several popular | ** And I think,” said he, ** there were two)! had almost sent him to the Doctor's. 
pieces, with great eclat, and had the satisfaction | other dresses almost similar, and equally pretty,!) It is not our intention to detail minutely every 
of receiving an expression of Southwell’s most’ to say nothing of the exquisite persons that’ thing that occurred, during the next two or three 
unqualified admiration. adorned them,” and he bowed pointedly. |, months, nor shall we relate any of the long 
Mary Liston was next handed to the piano by ‘*Charles,” said Mary, with a look of affec- || conversations, and debates on the subject of the 
Southwell. After a thrilling symphony, she | tionate solicitude, that operated more powerfully | most becoming dresses pro re nata. 
played a beautiful air from an admired Opera, in |than all the drugs in Dr. Smith’s laboratory,, We shall glance hastily over the important 
her own peculiar style, and such was the exquisite | ‘* you are looking pale this morning.”  ecromony of the marriage. Suflice it to say that 
sweetness of her voice, that Edward Alston, who|, ** Then of course I shall infer that Iam look- | the ** Married Couple” was enacted to a numer- 
was very susceptible to the power of music, was ing very interesting also. ‘The effect of last ‘ous and brilliant audience, the principal perform. 
very much astonished at finding himself affected ‘night's fatigue and excitement, united with Miss | ers in the farce, acquitting themselves admirably. 


We will leave thee gentle reader to thine own 











to tears. Several other performances equally _Alston’s impressive singing, I presume.” || It may not be improper to add that Messrs. 
meritorious, succecded, and the evening passed) ‘* Most undoubtedly,” said Sarah, laughingly,') Alston and Southwell, also, in conjunction with 


delightfully. It is quite uscless to attempt a| as Charles, in assisting her to tie the strings of the Misses Lacey and Alston, made a very 
description of the inimitable jeu d’ esprits that “her bonnet, had very unfortunately pulled them ‘successful debut, and de facto the critics seemed 
were perpetrated by the gentleman, elicited ina hard knot. 'to think there was a probability that the farce 
by the sparkling eyes—beg your pardon, we But the knot was untied, and Sarah left soon || would be repeated, with a slight alteration in the 


. . 7 . . . . ! . *,* 
meant to say champaigne. And the ladics too,, after, but not without slily insinuating that) disposition of the parts and characters. 


looked as beautifully and talked as charmingly |‘ Capid and Charles had at last come to a proper,| We shall now proceed with the wedding party 
as ladies always do on certain occasions. Oh! understanding.” || to the dock, where they were soon on board the 
it wasa delightfal party; very! After the usual We have before intimated that Charles was|\steamer for Albany; Mr. Liston and lady, and 


friendly, amiable, polite and formal invitations to tolerably endowed with assurance, and he felt’ Charles’ uncle, Mansell, accompanied them. 
visit, call, &c. the company separated at a late | that a crisis was approaching that would require | And a very agreeable wedding party it proved. 


hour, to their respective homes. the full operation of his brazen powers. |) As they passed the Highlands and Palisades, 
* Thank Heaven!” said Charles Ashton, as Throwing himself carelessly on the sofa by her || they were very much entertained by the obser- 
the cool breeze fanned his flushed brow, ‘ that I ‘side, he said, ‘* Mary, I have a favor to ask of | vations of a passenger, who talked very know- 
can yet play the agreeable, without a suspicion ,you.” |, ingly about the said Highlands, Anthony’s Nose, 
that the smiling face, concealed anaching heart.| ‘* Very well, any thing in my power, you know, i and Buttermilk Falls, &c. After weighing the 
And that too while the prize is carried off by | with the greatest pleasure.” || quantity of common sense, his remarks were 
another. But I will not look tamely on, while!) “ It is rather a delicate business I suppose, but | quite excusable, 
it is in my power to make an effort at ascertain. “one that must be attended to. I have called this! They arrived at Albany by day-break, and took 


ing her true sentiments. ‘It shall be done, and) morning to ascertain whether it would be agree- H the cars for Saratoga. As the carriages drew up 


to-morrow.’ ” able to you to—to officiate as a brides’-maid, a _ in front of the principal hotel, Charles was both 

Such confused ideas rushed rapidly through | very pretty one being required.” |surprised and delighted at seeing Walsington, 
his mind; and when the earriage reached the | ‘ A bride’s-maid! may I enquire who is to be | smoking his cigaro very composedly on the 
house, he was almost overcome by fatigue and the bridegroom, and bride.” | piazza. The surprise was mutual, explanations 


the violence of his emotions. | The happy fellow is your scape-goat cousin, || followed, and Charles learnt that Walsington’s 
Next morning Charles arose pale and spiritless, || Charles Alston, and the lady under consideration | uncle was conralescent, and then at the Springs 
and as Southwell gravely observed, ‘ rather! is —is— 


” 


i for the benefit of his health. A friendly intimacy 
irritable on the subject ’ amour.” After listlessly | “* Miss Alston! T know it—TI have long sus. ‘soon commenced between him, the Listons, and 
looking out of the windows, and making philoso I pected it. Charles! what have I done to forfeit’) Mr. Mansell, and notwithstanding the caprices 
phical observations on the passers-by. he endea-|, your confidence. Why have you not told me of || incident to his state of health, th y soon discoy- 
vored to rivet his attention to the ** Path-finder,” all this before?) Here you have been day aft rjcred him to be a “ fine old gentleman.” 


but the sentences would become disconnected, , day, and we have been so intimate and—and so * Walsington,” said Charles, * I must request 


and poor * Leather Stocking” though precisely) friendly and you have never uttered a syllable of | that you examine the state of your heart, and 
in the same predicament as himself, did not, your approaching nuptails. Charles! Charles! 1) that without delay. 1 am decidedly of opinion 
sy upathise with him; and throwing the volume , did not think this of you—indeed | did not.” hat littl Lacey is not to be looked at with 
asids, he took his hat with tie intention or callin Reader, perhaps yon imagine that Mary fainted indifference, and T think upon inspeetion you 
~pon his proiess onal fric na, Dr. Smith. Adimiir-. vé ry pre tlily, or went into a fit of the hysterie will find a very eood iilustration of a Tovicellian 
avie decision! He had only proceeded half the in the most approved manner. But Mary did no | cacuum here,” he said, playfully laying bis hand 
distance, when turning suddenly upon his heel, ) sue hthing. She had toomuch etrength of mind,’ on his heart. “ T assure you she har eaused 


asan idea rushed upon his mind, he commenced too mach command of feeling, for that Bat (many a‘ heartache,’ as Sterne cays 
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** Doubtless, but my dear fellow it seems your’s || When he became a young man he left school 


remained unscathed.” 

** Which I am sure it would not have done, 
had it not been counteracted by a prior ache from 
another quarter.” 

“Ashton, you are a happy dog, and I have a 
great mind to perpetrate matrimony myself, 
providing 1 can find the requisite degree of affec- 
tion,” said Walsington with a laugh, ashe reached 
the door of his apartinent, at a summons from 
his uncle. 


What with the concerts, balls, fetes, &c. our 


party contrived to kill time, most delightfully. 
Whether it was owing to the peculiar property 
of the mineral waters we know not, but South- 


well confidentially declared to Ashton, that), 
** Leonora Alston was decidedly the most splendid | 


girl he had ever seen ; so intelligent, so intellee- 
tual, and—and—and she has a very fine brother,” 


said he, endeavoring very ridiculously to turn the | 


subject, as he saw certain indications of a satiri- 
eal volley, in Charles’ quiet sinile. 


** Vell, ven shall ve have de declaratione, de | 


grande efforte, Monsieur Henri?” said Charles, 
as he roughishly pointed at Edward Alston, who 
was chatting with amost provoking little coquette 
from *“* La Belle France.” A little in the rear, 
was ma mere, flourishing in all the pride of 
rouge and pearl-powder, and talking to a certain 
invalide widower—who was playing Lie agreeable 
very successfully to the tune of “ninety thousand.” 

**Sall ve not return to de hotel, ma mere,” 
said Mademoiselle Julie, “ you vill get von ver 
bad fatigue, von coup de soleil,” she wickedly 
added, as she perecived sundry specimens of 


** Nature’s tracery,” on mamma’s checks, she | 


having inadvertanily forgotten her parasol. ‘Ah 
Monsieur Alstone, I vish 1 vere going to de Place 
de Barette in the Rue de St. Liveraux, instead 
of this dirty hotel,” said Julie, tossing her head 
very aristocratically, as they reached the piazza. 

To return from this digression, a la T'rollope, 
our party having restored the energies of “ expir- 
ing nature,” and seen every thing that was to be 
scen in the way of rational amusements, arrived 
at the sage conclusion, that the good city of 
Gotham would look very interesting after such a 
delightful absence. Whither they accordingly set 
out, in company with Walsington and his uncle, 
who had consented to accompany them, upon a 
short visit. 

About a year after the events detailed above, 
there wasa double marriage celebrated at St. 
Paul's Chapel, and we will leave the reader to 
guess the parties. 

The noms de guerre are of course fictitious, 
but should he imagine he discovers among the 
*“*wise men of Gotham,” the actors of this imper- 
fect narration, he is perfeetly weteome to the satis. 
faction attendant on his powers of penetration. 

Chatham, Jan. 18, 1841, 


From the Empire State. 
CIRCLE OF ILUMAN WISHES, 
BY J. K. PAULDING, 
Wuen Iloratio was a little boy at schoo] he 


was always wishing himself a young man, * for 


then,” thought he, “IT shall not be obliged to!! 


be forever at my book, and live in constant fear 
of the schoolmaster.” 


‘with delightful anticipation of the freedom and 
|pleasures he was about to enjoy. But from 
|school he was placed in the office of a great law- 
lyer, full of business, and from morning. till 
{night, he was employed in copying the same 
‘thing over and over again. 

| * J wonder,” he often said to himself, ‘* I won. 
der what isthe use of telling the same story so 
often. I wish to heaven I was out of my time, 
and then Ishould be my own master.” 

At last his time was out. He passed exam- 
‘ination, opened an office, and wrote esquire to 
‘his name. Here he would sii whole mornings, 





| ing for clients—but no clients came. 

‘* ] wish to heaven,” he would sigh to him- 

|| self, ** I had something to do.” 

| In process of years he distinguished himself as 

a speaker, and business flowed in upon him, till 

| he had hardly time to sleep or eat his meals. 
** Zounds !” cried he, ‘* one might as well be 

a galleyslave. I wishI were a little boy at 

school, they are so happy, no business to trouble 

them, and no cares on their minds.” 


But as it was impossible to become a school- 


| 
| 
| 
future, and began to wish he was rich enough to 
retire from business, and be a gentleman. 

rich; so rich that he thought he might leave off 
| practice and enjoy himself. Accordingly he did 
leave off practice, and for a little while it was 
| delightful to have nothing to do, and go where 
‘he pleased. But doing nothing tires a man at 
last. It is the hardest work imaginable. 

|| J] wish,” said Horatio one day, ashe was 
| perplexing himself to death to know what he 
| should do, * I wish Thad something to employ 
|, me.’ 

| ** All at once he was seized with a desire to 
be a great man. As we advance in years the 
| love of wealth often changes to the desire of 
power. He entered on the arena of politics, and 
|| his eloquence soon elevated him to distinction. 
IIe rose to the highest office in the state and at 
‘length saw nobody above him. 

“Well,” thought he, “ I have it at last. I 
‘am the greatest among the great, and now I 
ishall be able to enjoy myself. 


| 


In the first place, 
I shall do just as I please.” 

At that moment his seeretary came to an- 
nounce a person on business. ' 

‘“* Tam not inclined to see any body just now 
—tell him to eall again.” 

** But, sir, itis a man of consequenee, and 
one of your best friends, he may be offended.” 

*“ Very well, let him come in.” 

The man of politics entered, talked three 
whole hours about the politics of his district, 


ment, cither for himself or somebody else.” 


jgone, ['ll go and take a ride in the country be. 
tore dinner.” 

Just as he had ordered his horse, the secretary 
innounced another person of conse quenee, who 


had very particular business, and whom it would 





j be bad policy to offend. After a few wry faces 


| from Horatio We was let in 


with his feet against the fender or jambs, wait-'! 


| Years passed on, and at length he became) 


jand ended by soliciting an insignificant appoint. | 


| “* Well,” said Horatio, “ thank heaven he’s | 


The visitor being a knowing character sat a 
long time, became very facetious, cracked jokes, 
told excellent stories, and when he had tired Ho. 
ratio to death, thought he had brought him into 
a humor todo any thing he desired. Accord- 
ingly he begged his interest in behalf of the peo- 
ple he represented, in favor of a great public im- 
provement. Tloratio had been specially instruct- 
ed by divers old statesmen to give good words if 
he could give nothing else. So he flattered him 
|with good words, and the knowing gentlemen 
went his way chuckling at his happy knack of 
‘bringing great men into the humor of granting 
favors. 





“T never metsucha tiresome blockhead,” quoth 
| Horatio. **1'll make it a point to oppose his ap- 
| plication.” 
| It was too late to ride out before dinner and he 
‘sat down to his meal without appetite, thinking 
‘he would have the afternoon to himself at all 
| events. By the time he had dined, there were 
‘six people waiting to sce him on_ particular 
' business. It would not do to offend them, and 
besides he was the servant of the people. The 
‘particular business of each was to beg some 
‘particular favor. Horatio felt in an excellent 
But this would 
/be impolitic ; so he promised them all. 
|| “ Whata tedious business ?” said he, “ but I 
shall have a comfortable evening at all events.” 

In the evening visitors dropped in one after 
‘another until he had quite a levee. Every one 
‘tried to make himself particularly agreeable, for 
"each had a favor to ask; and they tathked co 
inuch that Horatio thought he had a swarm of 
‘bees in his ears. After he had yawned three 
times in the face of each of his visitors, and 
promised all they asked, they went away. 

‘*T wish to heaven somebody would call one 


of these times to give me something instead of 
begging favors as they alldo; there would be 
a little varicty in that.” 

He rung for his slippers, but the sound of the 
bell was drowned by a violent ring at the outer 
door. ‘The porter announced a stranger. 

“Tell him to call to-morrow, I'm just going 
to bed.” 

“He says he has most urgent busincss, and 
must see you to night, sir.” 
| ** Despatches from abroad, 1 suppore ; show 
him in.” 
| ‘he bearer of despatches, after looking cau- 
| tiously around, seeing that all doors were slut, 
land that nobody was under the sofa, hemmed 
| three times and began. 
| * Tbeg your pardon, sir, for this untimely visit, 
ibut I trust you will excuse me when you know 


i}the urgency of the occasion. I come, sir, to give 
J 


} 


you—” 

pow Heaven be praised,” thought Horatio“ here 
lis a manthat has got something to give me at 
last.”” 

** T took the liberty, sir, as a devoted friend to 
your administration, to eall and give you some 
advice about the course proper to be pursued, in 
order to defeat a plot of the opposition, of which 
I have just been confidently ayprised.” 

“Sir,” said Horatio, **I feel under imfinits 
obligations ; may T ask what if is?” 

The adviser took till three inthe morning to 
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finish his communication and advice. 
had ended, Horatio was two-thirdsasleep, but he 
waked in time to express his gratitude, and 
promised to bear in mind this signal proof of re- 
gard, in calling so late at night out ef pure good 
will. 

Day after day passed in these perpetual inter 
ruptions. Horatio had not a momentto spare, 
either for case or exercise, and was tired to 
death. 

* T wish to heaven,” said he, “ 1 was a private 
man, with nothing to do but just what I pleased.” 

“Ah? Mr. Mirvid Tam glad to see you. It is 


Before he ! 


} 


a delightful thing to receive a visit from one | 


who wants nothing.” 


Mirvin was an old friend of Horatio, a rather 


eccentric person. Some people thought him 


wise, others a fool, for he seemed content with 


what he had, though he was neither rich nor in | 


power. He wasa kind hearted man, though he 


had not the re putation of it; forhe was apt to‘ 


makea jestof what other people thought very seri- 
ous misfortunes, and seemed to take little inter- 
est in what are called the ups and downs of life. 

Afier the first friendly salutation, Mirvin as- 
sumed the privilege of age and intimacy, and in- 
quired how he liked his new situation. 

** You neither look as well nor seem in such 
good spirits as when I used to see you in your 
office drawing pleas and declarations.” 


“Oh, Jupiter Ammon !" exclaimed the litth Y 


‘inseet without a name, ‘* what a thing it is to! 


be so small that nobody can see you! would I 
were an ant and then nobody would dare to 
insult me.” 

Again Jupiter laughed and granted his re- 
quest. ‘The little ant strutted about, who but 
he ! proudér than ever, and flattered himself he 
was somebody. 

‘It is worth while to live thus with the eyes 
of the universe upon us, cried he, when just at 
that instant a great wasp darted at him, and he 
narrowly escaped by running into his hole. 

** Body o’me,” 


exclaimed he, panting with 


rage and fear; “ body o’me! what a misery it, 
isto be nothing but anant. If IL were only a 
wasp now I should be somebody. O, Jupiter 
Ainmon, would, | were a wasp!” 

Jupiter, as usual, granted his prayer, for he 
‘gan to be highly amused with his little atom. 
The wasp frisked with his great tail and- 


adinired his little waist just like a fashionable fine 


lady, untilone day, not minding what he was 


about, he got entangled in a large spider web, 


(where he remained struggling while the spider 


sat trembling with eagerness, waiting till he 


| should exhaust himself by his efforts to pounce 


Horatio unbosomed himself to his old friend. 


He detailed to him the progress of his wishes, |} the wasp, “ to be forever in danger of being 
! 


from boyhood upwards—from the time he wished 


he was free frora any confinement of school, till he 


realized them all, step by step, and became a 
had done little els 
than wish himself a school-boy again. 

“It is the history of mankind,” said Mirvin, 
after listening attentively ; “andof all living 


great man, since when he 


things I believe, if there be any truth in fa- 
ble—” 

* What fable 7” asked Horatio. 

“TL will tell you,” replied the old man, his 
eyes lighted up with arch intelligence * will 
you promise to listen 7” 

** Provided you neither ask a favor nor give ad- 
vice,” said the 
both late ly.” 

* Agreed. Once upon a time a certain atom, 
whieh shared a portion of that spirit of intelligence 


other. 


which animates, or at least in those days did ani- 
mate, all nature, being trod upon by a little insect, 
that has never been of sufficient consequence to be 
christened in English or Latin, exclaimed against 
his hard fate in being thus at the merey of every 
creeping thing. 

“If were but an insect !” cried he, and the 
spirit of discontent possessed him from that mo. 
ment. O, Jupiter Ammon, Jupiter Ammon,” 


he repeated “ oh wouldst thou but change mx 


into an insect, if it were but as big as that which 


just now insulted me, Tecould then ect out of the 


way of danger.” 


** Jupiter, whom nething escaped, laughed 


ready to dic at hearing this request, which he 


granted ina fit of good humor. The little atoi 


was as proud as a peacock, and strutted about 


with dignity, until it chaneed that be encoun. 


tered an ant which walked right over him with 


ont ccremony, either accidentally or by desien 


*“ Thave had enough of 


upon him. At length supposing the moment 
arrived he darted towards him, just as he made 
a last desperate effort and escaped the toils. 


‘* "Truly a pleasant sort of a life this,” quoth 


caught and eaien up by spiders. O, Jupiter 
Aimmon, if L could only be a spider!” and spider 
he became from that moment. 

Merey upon us what a big creature was he, 
and what havoe he made among the wasps and 
flies, tilla great moth, blundering his way in the 
twilight bolted his way through his fine web 
as big round asa cartwheel dotted with impris- 
oned flics, and not only carried all away, but 
put the spider's life in jeopardy. 

* Fire and fury!” exclaimed he, * here is a 
month’s provision and an age’s toil all swept 
away Ina mon nt. 


©, Jupiter Ammon ! make 


me a great moth IT beseech thee.’ No sooner 


Nothing 
Ile 


flow from flower to flower, tasted their sweets, 


said than done, for a moth was he. 


Was cver suo happy as our new made moth. 


gamboled whithersoever he pleased, till one night 
secing a candle in an open window, he became 
enamored of its splendor, and rushing towards it 
so singed his wings and burned his body that he 
lay in the greatest agony. 

* Lam dying—Q, Jupiter Ammon ! make me 
an atom again,” and he perished with this lum. 
ble request on his lips. 

* And new for the 
Mirvin. 

“J pre said Iloratio ; ‘* my own 
experience furnishes it. 


moral of my story,” said 


comprehend,” 


From an atom L have 


become a moth, flittering about the candle, and 
every moment in danger of scorching my wings 
and 


falling to the ground. But suppose the 
moth had become an eagle, and the hing of all 

the birds is 
* But suppose he had become an atom again ?’ 


* "Then he 


cacle one 


would have longed to beeom 


And 


more, thus onds the cirele 


hes 


Head W 


j Tl 


| awe and silence the majesty of space. 


TRAVELING SKETCHES. 
IE FRIGATE CONSTITUTION IN A 
GALE OF WIND. 

Ow Friday, the green shores of Sicily came in 
view ; but the breeze was light, and our progress 
aslow one. On Saturday, it left us altogether, 
and, when I turned in at night, the sea was 


/ smooth and bright as a mirror; the vast firma- 


ment seemed to descend below us; the ship 
appeared to be suspended in the center of an 
immense sphere, and if | may say so, one felt in 


The sails 


hung idly by the mast, and the officers’ tread 


along the deck was the only sound heard. 
left them. 


Sol 
About midnight, Twas awakened by 
a heavy swing of my cot, suecceded by a sudden 
dash to the other side: the water was pouring 
into our room, and I could hear its rush across 
the upper decks, where all was noise and rapid 
motion. I hurried on my clothes and ran up; 
the gun deck was clear; hammocks had already 
been lashed up and stowed; it was lighted up, 
and the lamps showed it flooded in its whole 
extent. Laseended to the next; the rain came 
down in torrents, but I did not feel it, so deeply 
absorbing was the seene. 


it. 


IT wish L could deseribe 
The sky was in a constant blaze: the sea 
was not high, but the waves were broken, con 
fused and foaming, and taking from the lightning 
an unnatural hue. Above me were the yards 
covered with human beings, thrown by cach 
flash into strong outline, strugeling hard to 
secure the canvass, and to maintaim their pre 
carious footing: the ship rolled tremendously. 
And now add the wild uproar of elements, the 
* noise of many waters,” the deep and constant 
roar of winds, the crics of men aloft, the heavy 
and rapid tread of those below, the reiterated 
commands of officers, and, rising above all this, 
the firm and composed orders of the trumpet ; 
and then add to this the heavy rolling of thunder, 
The first 
lieutenant had the deck; he had sprung to it at 


at times, drowning all these sounds. 


the first alarm, and scizing the trumpet, had 
The 


ship was soon under snug sail, and now dashed 


ealled for Black, his favorite helmsiman. 


onward ata furious rate, giving to the gale a yet 
wilder character. Allat once, a rocky island 
seemed to start up from the waters, but the next 
broad flash showed a good offing, and we were 
safe ; when suddenly came a loud shout from the 
foreeastle, **a sail on the starboard bow, sir,” 
and then another, **a sail close on the larboard 
I trembled then; 
for we should have gone over them, and have 


bow, sir.” not for ourselves, 


scarcely felt the shock, but for the poor wretches, 
whom it would have been impossible to save, 
The helm was ptt hard down; we shot by, and 
I again breathed freely, when some one bade mi 
look up toour spars. I did so, and found every 
upper yard arm and mast head tippe d with light- 
ning. Mach blaze was twice as large as that of 
| 


a candle, and thus we flew on with the el 


ements 
of destruction playing above our heads. 

In about thirty minutes, the wind, which was 
W. I. 


and beeame as hot mouth of an 


from the S. changed suddenly to the 8S. 


as air from the 
oven: it was the Sirocco, and, T was told after. 


wards by those most about the deck, brought with 
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‘ ‘ > . ‘ “ ‘ | 
miles from Maratimo, sixty-six from Cape Bon, 


it a quantity of fine sand. We were then a few 
the nearest African shore, and three sunarens 


, ‘ | 
from the nearest land in the direction of the wind. 





It lasted half an hour, and was a stiff, smacking 
breeze, but not near so strong as the one that had 
preceded it. | 

A similar electric phenomenon occurred to the 
ship in which Castor and Pollux sailed, in’ the 
Argonautie expedition ; only the light appeared | 
on the caps of the two heroes: the storm sub. 


| 
. ' 
sided, and they were received as patrons “7 
sailors. Hence the ancient medals represent 


them cach with a star or flame of fire at the apex | 





another, and this by another similar one; then 
was darkness a moment, and next followed three 
successive flashes. We lowered our lantern; her 
mizen light again appeared, and all hands were 


lealled to execute the order. ‘This is the first 


time [have introdueed to you a night signal : 
we had two on Saturday night in the midst of 
the storm: their effect, in rough or calm weather, | 


is always very fine. 


The gale came on soon after; it brought one | 


complaisant, and this appeared at our mizen 
royal-mast head: cach of onr masts has a chain 
conductor ; the lower part is kept up in calm 
weather, but let down into the water whenever 


of hiseap. In this way too, we may account for | appearances are suspicious.—Jones’ Sketches. 


the story, that they often appeared to sailors in 
distress, and also to the Roman armics, leading! 


them to victory. The latter was nothing I — 


than the electric Mnid on their spears. LTreeollect! 
hearing Professor Silliman, in one of his lectures, | 
relate a case nearly similar, of the late Mr. Whit- | 
ney, of New Haven. He was riding on horse- 
back, near East Rock in the vieinity of that 


town, during a night thunder-storm of ereat || 


severity, and was astonished to find, all at onee, 
his horse’s ears tipped with fire : he alighted, but’ 
now discovered the same phenomenon at the end 
of his whip, stirrups, and every prominent object. 
His own person, and that of an attendant, were 
tipped in the same manner. Similar appearances, 


probably suggested to Virgil, the fiction of the 
flaine about Ascanius’ head, the night Troy | 


was burnt. 
Our sailors call them complaisants, a word 
corrupted from Corpo Santo, their Italian name. 


[ went among them yesterday, to discover wheth- 


er such appearances were common, and began 


with a group of old quarter-masters : most of 


them had followed the sea from their youth. 1 


found each had seen them three or four times | 


before, and that they oceur most frequently 
among the West Indies. They tell me, they 
often appear on the lower yards first, and ascend 
as the storm abates. ** Well,” [T asked, * what 


yee 


do you think they are they shook their heads 


it wasa hard question, At last one spoke very 


seriously: “ Pil tell you, sir, what T think they | 


are: they are foulair, that the wind rolls together 
intoalump: it gets a little lightning in it, and 
sticks fast on the yards.” 

Yesterday we had a strong wind anda rough 
sea all day: another squall thr atened as evening 
drew round: the sea was wild and foaming; the 
waves came rolling on as if cager to overwhelm 
us: the clouds rose like dark walls on the hori- 
zon, appearing to shut us up foreyer to the 
treacherous clement, while a broad heavy mass 
rolled on, over head, “*noctem hiememanue fer. 
ens.” Nothing else could be seen, except thi 
North Carolina an indistinet mass, several miles 
distant. She too faded and became a misty 
speck, but the usual light was raised at her 
mizen-top, to govern our course. But this sud 
denly disappeared, and nothing could be seen; 
we answered its disappearance by raising a light 
to our foremast head: all looked in her direction, 
When suddenly another light appeared, a mere 
point in the distance: it spread, and brightened, 
and then shot up, so as to lighten the whol 


stern and sails. It sunk, and was sneceeded by 


| 
| 
i 








BEOG BA & Ewa 
BENJAMIN PICKMAN, 


Bensamin PickMAN was born in Salem in 1740. 





He was the son ofa distinguished merchant in 
ithat town, and was graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege, in 1759. 

| Tle entered his father’s counting-room after 


| . 
leaving college, and soon took a high stand in 
! 


| When the revolutionary war broke out, ho was 


lieutenant-colonel of the Salem regiment, but he 
| : : , 
iad net made up his mind that the time had ar- 


jrived for a separation of the two countries. Hk 


society. 


was a friend to his own, but could not come to 
j the doctrine of a sudden dismemberment. Ile 
! . > 

went to England under a furlough from the legis- 


lature, and there did much good in assisting the 
g 


(unfortunate who were taken prisoners in the first 
years of the struggle. His wife and family re- 
mained in this country until the war « losed, and 
of course his estates were not confiscated. In 
178t he returned to his native land, and was 
greeted with kindness by his old friends. He 


now commenced business again as a merchant, 
but in the British epoliations lost no small part 
of his property. The treaty made by Jay re- 
turned him his property, and a fair interest on 
the same. [He now relinqnished all business, took 
his money and invested it in American stock: 


and lived on its ineome—most ample means foi 


his purpose. ITis table was one of the best in 


feclings, and unshaken in his opinions, and every 
one was satisfied with his hospitable board. His 
conversation was generally direeted to ancient 


history, or tothat of our country. He was at 


home in cither, but made no parade of his learn 


ing. Ife was a man of ordinary talents, and of 


more than ordinary taste in classical literature. 


As an antiquary he was second to none; he gar 


nered up all that was curions or stranve in his 


neighborhood, and was ready to give it to the 


publie provided his name conld be k pt out o 
: 
sight. 


He now placed the « njoyments of his life 


it 


ease, and never swerved from his principles. 


He was blessed with an excellent wife and a de- 


lightfal family. "he y were around him and ad 


ininistered to his comforts. We had three sons 


hand two dang hite rs, and all were dk vot a} to hii 
happin 28. Mh rejoiced in the necess af all lie 


knew ; his heart was full ef philanthropy. 


Wis person was noble, his height over six feet, 


"y 


the country. le was classical, delicate in his 


his countenance quiet, calm, but manly, and 
hardly bore the ordinary marks of age. In the 
eighty-first year of his age he sunk to sleep, 
without having suffered many of those pains and 
aches which mortal man is liable to, in this scene 
of struggle and anguish. 

There were but few men in this world of so 
good a disposition, fewer still of so much intelli- 
gence or refinement, and none of greater purity 
of character. 





YEU SC Wb Lh AA aT Wo 


DOGS. 
)  Wintiam Rvusser resides in one of our Massa 
| chusetts villages. Ile has recently been to New 
York ; and, on the evening after his return, 
while his brother end sisters were arranging 
their new toys, he began to describe, as well as 
he wasable, the wonders he had seen in the 
_ great city. ‘The toys were soon forsaken to lis. 
ten to him; John’s stag-hunt was but half set 
up; Anne's city looked as ifan earthquake had 
tumbled down churehes and houses in hopeless 
ruin; Mary’s doll was permitted to remain half 
dressed; and even little Bess, the baby, caught 
the spirit of listening, ceased to jingle her silver 
bells, and in sympathy with the rest, fixed her 
eager eye on William. 

* Of all that I saw in the city of New-York,” 
proeceded William, * that which pleased me most 
was the learned dog Apollo.” 

“That is exactly like you, William,” ex. 
claimed little Mary. ** You always seem to care 
more about dogs than any thing else.” 

** Not one half so much as I care about you 
Mary,” said the affectionate boy, kissing his 
sister’s round red cheek. 

Mary’s cye sparkled: she threw her arm 
over her brother’s shoulder. ‘ Well, tell us all 
about Apollo, Will,” she said. 

William then went on to reeount the wonder 
ful performances of this most wonderful of all 
speechless animals, ‘ Apollo,’ he said, “tis a 


Greek by birth; like many other heroes, a 


» native of the eclebrated city of Athens; but he is 


ownedand has been educated by an Englishman.” 

“ Educated, William!’ exclaimed John; “a 
dog edueated ! that is a good one !” 

* Yes, educated, or taught, if you like that 
better, John; and, if you will please to listen 
instead of laughing, you will find that your edu. 
eation had been going on a long time before 
- you knew as much as Apollo docs. When he 
f was exhibited, a circular piece of baize was 
spread on the floor, and twenty-six cards placed 
- around its edge, with the alphabet printed on 
one side of them, and numbers, up to twenty-six 
onthe other. The spectators ¢ neireled the baize. 
{ They were reqneste d by Apollo's master to ask 

him to spell any name that oceurred to them. 
1 Several names were put to him, which he invaria 
bly spelt right.” 

* Could hi sp ak ?” asked Mary. 

“Oh! no, no, Mary; [never heard of but 
one dog that could speak—a dog belonging to a 
peasant of Misnias: and he couid pronounce but 
twenty five words.” 

A dog speak !? said Mary, shaking 


head mer 


diulorsty ‘that P never will bel 
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‘* Neither should I believe it, Mary, but papa 
read me the account, which is by Leibnitz, a 
great philosopher, who saw the dog; and I had 
rather believe a dog could speak, than that a 
great man would give a false report. But, 
though, my dog Apollo, cannot speak, he makes 
himself perfectly understood. For instance, I 
say ‘ Apollo, spell Mary! He walks slowly 
around the cards, stops before M A RY, and puts 
his nose down to each ; or, if you choose, he will 
bring them, and lay them at your feet.” 


** Ah, but Mary isa very, very short name; 
’ y ’ ’ 


do you believe he could spell Alexander ?” asked 
the little girl. 
“Yes; I put that to him myself, and several 


animals In England, our mother country, dogs |! 
have been trained to fight and tear bulls for the | 
amusement of the people. This disgusting sport | 
was called bull-baiting. Even queens forgot the | 
gentleness of their sex so far as to be present at) 
these sports. Queen Mary entertained a French | 
ambassador for two days successively with an 1 
exhibition of this kind, only fit for Hottentots ; |) 
and was herself present.”—Miss Sedgwick. 





A FRAGMENT. 
* Dear Eten, let me kiss you once more be- | 
fore we part,” said Edmund Ashton to Ellen) 


' Mortimer, as they stood at her mother’s parlor | 


other names ; but he astonished me still more | 


when he came to his arithmetic.” 

** Arithmetic !” exclaimed John; * well, ifa 
dog can learn arithmetic, I hope I shall have a 
little more patience with it.” 

“ Yes, arithmetic. He will multiply or suab- 
tract any number within twenty-five. For 
instance, you ask him, * Apollo, how much: is 


* 


five times four?’ and he will bring you the 
card on which twenty is printed. Or if yousay, 
‘Apollo, add together three times five, and 
subtract six,’ he will bring you the card on which 
nine is printed.” 

* Oh!” said John, “he could not know all 
that. It isa mere trick. I dare say his master 
makes him some private sign.” 

* Ah! John as a gentleman said at the show, 
to get rid of one difficulty, you make a greater. 
Many of the spectators were watching the mas- 
ter,and they could not perecive the least com. 
munication between him and the dog; so the 
dog, to see these signs, which you suppose, must 
have had keener wits than any of us. He did 
many other things, but they did not appear so 
wonderful to me, beeause they were uniform 
answers to certain questions, which might have 
been often repeated to him. For instance he 
would tell the capitals of all our states, and of 
the countries of Europe ; where he was born; his 
age; the places he had visited, &ce. He had 
even made acquaintance with the stars; could 
tell you the names of the planets; their distance 
from one another, and from the earth; the time 
they take to make their revolutions round the 
sun; and, in short,” continued Wiliam, smiling 


’ 


** he is quite a Newton among dogs.” 


After the children had exhausted their inqui- 
ries and expressions of admiration, William asked 
his mother if she did not think that, at some 
future time, there would be schools for dogs, as 
there were now for children. His mother thought 
not. ‘ Men,” she said, “teach one another. 
One race of boys educated, teaches the next ; 
but God, in denying speech to dogs, has denied 
them the power of transmitting their knowledge. 
Apollo, learned ashe is, cannot impart his knowl- 


edge to another dog ; and it is not probable that 


| well, for at least six months, and I hope that by) 


man will ever make it his business to teach infe- 


rior animals, since such knowledge could be of no 
use after it ceased to be a curiosity. But my 
children, we ought to be ve ry glad to see the art 
of man employed on any other powers in dogs 
than the power of destruction. How much 
pains have been taken to train this interesting 


and useful animal to pursue and destroy other 


window. 

* Well,” said she, * I have no objection; per- 
haps it will be the last.” 

* Oh, don’t say so; you will break my heart. 





the tea table, a servant entered and handed Ellen 
anote. She read it aloud; it was a note from 
Mr. Ashton, requiring her immediate attendance. 
Edmund went to his father’s; they entered the 
house where a servant waited for Ellen. She 
was ushered into an apartment where the family 
were sitting. Helen introduced her to her fath- 
er. She and her mother then retired. When 
Mr. Ashton and Ellen were alone, he thus ad- 
dressed her: “ | have sent for you my young 
friend, to ask your pardon before I die. Oh, 
heavy is the guilt that is now at my heart! Ii 
I could but recall six months of my past conduct, 
how ditferent would be my feelings at this awful 
moment! If Edmund were but alive, 1 would 
give him, with half of my property, to you. 
You shall never want a father as long as I live.” 


|| Ellen arose and went out of the room, but 


I hope we shall be happy yet.” | soon returned leading in Edmund. His father 


Mrs. Mortimer was a widow, and had but two! 
children. Charles, the eldest, was at Harvard 
University, and Ellen lived at home with her | 
Mr. Ashton was a very wealthy man, 
and had forbidden Edmund to pay his addresses to 


mother. 


a poor village girl, as he called her. Helen Ash. | 
ton was ofthe age of Ellen Mortimer. They |) 
were both beautiful girls, and had known each || 
other from their childhood. Edmund and Charles 
were classmates. 

“ Well,” said Edmund, “I must bid you fare- }) 


that time my father’s passion will have a little 
subsided.” 

We will leave the family of Mrs. Mortimer, | 
and return to that of Ashton. After Edmund! 





had gone to Mrs. Mortimer’s, Helen approached 
her father, and threw herself into his arms. 
** Oh, my dear father,” said she, ** what have | 


you done ? 


You have indeed turned Edmund 
out of doors.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Ashton, “ then he should! 
have obeyed me.” 

“ But, my dear father, you never saw Ellen 
Mortimer. 
I know you would love her—she is such a pretty 


If you would but consent to see her, 


girl—such a sweet and amiable disposition.” 
* Well,” said he, “I cant help it; so you must 


leave me.” 


She arose in tears and left him. 
x » , * x * * 


Edmund had been gone about four months, 
when the family of Mr. Ashton were sitting 
around the parlor fire, and Mr. Ashton was read- | 
ing the newspaper which a servant had just | 
handed him. He was about to lay it by, 
when his attention was suddenly arrested by 
three broad black lines; he looked more closely, | 
and read as follows: ** Died, in Boston, Mass. | 
Mr. Edmund Ashton, in the 21st year of his age, || 
formerly of Harrisburgh, Penn.” 

Mr. Ashton immediately fell into convulsions, 


calling on the name of Edmund. “ Oh! said 

he, ** if L could but bring him back, I would give | 
him one half of my property !’—thus he continued | 
torave. In the mean time Ellen Mortimer had 
a letter from Edmund, in which he wrote that 


he had had his death purposely put in his father’s n 


paper. Ile returned in about two weeks, and 
repaired to Mrs. Mortimer’s. After the first 


salutations were over, and they were scated at 
| 7 


of humanity ? 


fainted, but soon recovered, and demanded an 
‘explanation. It was soon told; and shortly 
after they were married, and enjoyed all the 
happiness in the world. Helen was married 
soon after toa young merchant, to whom she 
had long been attached. M**### 4, 
UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE, 

“ A trifling deed, a lightly uttered word 

May shape imumortal destinies.” 


Wuo isa man of influence? or, rather, who 


is not a man of influence? Who is there so low 


in the seale of being, so valueless in the yast sum 


of society, that his situation may not enable him 


to effect a great and incalculable difference in 
those final results which shall decide the destinies 
It is not the great, the noble, the 


‘commanding intellect alone, who exercise a con- 


trol over the heart.—'These do not monopolize 


the spring of human action. But each of the 


| humblest among the crowd of their adimirers and 


imitators possesses though unknown it may be 


, even to himself a power to direct and modify the 


tastes, faculties, and feelings of many around 
him; and this more effectually, because unmasked 
and unsuspected. ‘The whirlwind that prostrates 


| the pride of the forests, though more visible, is 


not more certain and unerring in its work of des- 
truction than the worm which secretly gnaws at 
its routs. 


All, all have influence, greater or less—whether 


_ 


lin the hall of power, or the cot of poverty, it 
|matters not; and that, too, not merely direct 


and visible, the effeet of definite aim and effort, 
but unintended indirect, and unconscious—the 
influence of example, of daily walks, of unguarded 


words, and heedless actions—the influence trifl 


ing as air in causes, but as momentous as eternity 


|in its consequences. 


It is not, we repeat it, the great and gifted 


'who alone can wield an intluence. It is not 


alone the orator, whose gift it is to wake the sym. 
pathies and play upon the passions; it is not the 
poet calling up with a wizard spell all the feel- 
ings of the soul toattest his power; the sculptor, 
animating the marble; the painter causing the 
form of life to start forth vividly from the ean. 
vass ;—it is not these who exert the only or the 
greatest moral power. But the most effective and 
momentous influence is that of common life—that 


which is unconsciously given and unconsciously 


=“ 
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received ; which is inhaled like the atmosphere |!in a strong tone of rebuke. “I think, David, 
without dread, and which, like it, if tainted, will \ considering the stake you and I have in this 
effect a most dreadful and fatal change in the theatre, you might pay more attention to its busi-| 
moral constitution. lness.” “* True, my good friend,” returned Gar-| 


rick, “* I should have been in good time: but I 





and squeeze them too hard, they quickly wither 
in our hands, and we lose the comfort of them. 
It isa point of excellent wisdom to keep the 
golden bridle of moderation upon the affections. 








INDUSTRY. | was thinking of my steak in the other.” The} “ Why is the letter D like a ring ?”—said a 


\ 


LABOR OMNIA VINCIT. appearance of their favorite soon pacified the 


| young lady to her accepted. ‘The young gentle- 


Nornine is more essential to happiness and | audience, and Garrick went through the charac- | men, like the generality of his sex in such a sit- 


usefulness in life than habits of industry. ‘There , ter with more vivacity than ever. 
is no person that can live contentedly without || 

some proper employment or exercise. Even if, 
any one happens to inherit an ample fortune, his} 
health and happiness demand that he should labor. ing radiance around an infant's tomb? and 
To live in indolence even if one has the means } should any parent who hears us feel softened by 
is not only injurious to him, but a species of fraud ||the remembrance of the light that twinkled a 
upon the community. He who lives upon any | short month under his roof, and at the end of its 





DEATH OF INFANTS. 


thing except his own labor is incessantly sur- || little period expired, we cannot think that we have | 


rounded by rivals who are eventually striving to || ventured too far, when we say that he has only 
to out do him, and he lives in a state of never- | to persevere in the faith, and in the following of 


ceasing fear.—There are almost numberless oc- the gospel, and that very light will shine upon | 


cupations by which a person can find employ. himinheaven. The blossom which withered here 
ment, and no person ought to be discouraged if| upon its stalk has been transplanted there to a 
he should meet with difficulty at first —This was | place of endurance ; and it will gladden that eye 
understandingly enforced by a cclebrated Latin! which now weeps out the agony of an affection 
poet, speaking to the husbandman and of the va-| that has been sorely wounded; and, in the name 
rious ways and difficulties of cultivating the soil, || of Him, who, if on earth, would have wept along 
he then began by encouraging him to his employ- with them, do we bid all believers present, to sor- 
ment and after naming the various benefits which | row not even as others which have no hope, but to 


would result therefrom, he exclaimed (in order to | take comfort in the hope of that country where | 


soothe his mind) that * Labor conquers all things.” , there is no sorrow and no separation. 


There is contained in this expression something | 


O, when a mother meets on high 

The babe she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then, for pains and fears— 
The day of woe, the watcliful night— 

For all her sorrow, all her tears— 


An over-payment of delight? 


that is encouraging to every mind, to think that 
by diligence and perseverance he can overcome 
almost every obstacle, however obscure and diffi- 


cult it may appear. It offers to every youthful | 





mind who may not have the good fortune to have | 
opulent parents, something that is requisite to | 
excite him to his task. ‘To the scholar it holds , 


THE PRETENDER’S HEALTH. 


Tuere was not much wit, but there was some 


out tohim that he may become renowned by his | good humor in the reply George II. made to a | 
continual progress, and that he may arrive at a/| lady, who, at the first masquerade his Majesty. 
station equally celebrated as a Johnson, a Wash- was at in England, invited him to drink a glass 


ington, ora Bonaparte—and it also excites inhim 'of wine at one of the beaufetes: With this he 
hopes that he shall be rewarded thereby, if he, rgadily complied, and the lady filling a bumper, 


continues actively employed. ‘To the merchant’ said, ‘* Here, mask, the Pretender’s health ;” | 


Text us if Christianity does not throw a pleas. | 


|| uation, was dullasa hammer. * Because,” added 
|| the lady, with a very modest look, ** we can’t 
} be wep without it.” 





'|  Goop day, mother of asses,” cried out two 
| 
| 


| 
| 
} 


impudent soldiers to an old woman who was lead- 
ing two donkies. ‘** Good day, my children,” 





replied she, and passed on. 
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Marrictd, 

In this city, on the Ieth inst. by the Rev. C.F. Le Fevre, 
Mr. Richard Cheeney to Miss Catharine Hosford, all of 
| this city. 

On the 1kth inst. by the Rev. Mr. Babbit, Mr. Peter I 
Shults to Miss Emeline Truesdail. 
|| Onthe ith inst. by the Rev. Mr. Towner, Mr. Alfred 
|| Harvey to Miss Maria Jones, all of this city. 

In Ghent, on the 9th inst. by the Rev. J. Berger, Mr 
\| Daniel Bide!l to Miss Jane M. Moul, both of that place. 


and mechanic it insures them, whatever be their then filling another glass, presented it to the ||. In Copake, on the 2st inst. by Andrew Whitheck, Esq 


circumstances, obstructions and disadvantages, king, who, recciving it with a smile, replied, “ I 


they may emerge themselves from their situation | drink with all my heart to the health of all un- | 


by industry and proper attention to their business. || fortunate princes.” 
! 

GARRICK. |! 

Nn one occasion, Garrick dined in the beef. |! 


POLITICAL BON MOT. 


steak room at Covent Garden, ready dressed Wellesley, that in the arrangement of the 


Mr. Adam Cook, in his 71st year, to Miss Eve Dinebart, 
in her 73d year, all of that place. 

At Ancram, on the 2tst ult. by James Austin, Esq. Mr 
|| James 8. Snyder, of Copake, to Miss Margaret Silvernail, 
|| of the former place. 
| In Hillsdate, on the 20th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Prink, Mr 
Morgan Williams to Miss Hannah Ostrander, allof Copake 
At Strykersville, onthe 10th inst. by the Rey Mr. Wash 

burn, Mr. Philander Stevens to Miss Sarah Delia Corn 


Some one jocularly observed to the Marquis’) wall, all of Conesville. 


! — 
in character for the part of Ranger, which he) Ministry,** His brother the Duke had thrown | Bie, 


was to perform the same night at the other) him overboard.” ‘ Yes,” said the Marquis, * but! 


theatre. Ranger appears in the opening of the | I trust I have strength enough left to swim t 
comedy; and as the curtain was not drawn up! the other side.” 
at the usual time, the audience began to mani-. || 


Tn this city, on the 17th inst. Mr. Peter Downing, a ree 
|| pectable citizenof Hillsdale, aged 64 years. Mr. Downing, 
| While at supper, was choked by e# piece of meat passing 
| into the thrachea, and expired before surgical aid could 

be obtained. 
|} Onthe l2thinst. Mr. Dennis Saumet, in his 58th year 
| On the 16th inst. Allen, son of Robert and Eliza G 


j 


fest considerable impatience, for Garrick had|) Tur rwo Rosrs.—Being with my friend in a | Lasher, aged 5 months. 


- | 
not yet arrived. A call-boy was instantly des-|) garden, we gathered cach of us a rose. Hi 


patched for him, but he was unfortunately re-|| handled his tenderly, smelt it but seldom ane 


On the I7thinst. Mary, daughterof Mr. John Ostrander, 
in her 4th year. 
| On the 2ist inst. Mr. Moses Cox, in his 31st year. 
“|} At New- York, at the residence of his son, Cornelius M 


tarded by a line of carriages that blocked up|) sparingly. I always kept mine to my nose or || Gaul, on the 17th inst. after a painful illness, John Gaul, 


} * . 7 > Ta : . . " - . . 
the whole of Russel Street, which it was neces- squeezed it inmy hand; whereby ina ve ry short 


Esq. Merchant of this city, in the 60th year of his age. 
In Ghent, on the th inst. Lydia Ann, youngest child of 


sary for him to cross. ‘This protracted still) time it lost both its color and sweetn ss, but his |} Jobn and Maria Bowman. 


farther the commencement of the picee; and) still remained as sweet and fragrant as if it hac 


the house evinced considerable dissatisfaction, || been growing on itsownroot. "The roses, said I 


with crics of ‘ Manager, manager!’ When) are truc emblems of the best and sweetest enjoy 


(sarrick at length reached the green-reeni, he' ment in the world, which be ne moderateiv and 
lr. Ford, one of the patentoes, pacing cautiously sea and ¢ joved, may, tor at 
hwards and forwards in great agitation. ‘The! vield sweetness to the possessor of thei: bat 
oment the doetor saw Jim, he addressed tim rie the aff etions ad reeadily upon ¢ 


s At the Columbia County Alms House, on the léth Octo 
1 | ber last, Betsey Sickles. 

At the same place, Nov. 19th, Mr. Charles Sickles 
*) Atthe same place, Dee. Sth, Mr. John Thompson 
Atthe same place, Dee. 14th, Mr. Stephen Funk 
At the same place, Dec. 14th, Marv Jane Van Alstyne 


At the same place, Jan. Sth, Mr. Heury Pergerson 
At the same place, Ja h, Mr. ¢ irles Ao Riples 
\tthe same place, Jan 2-th, Hannal: Pigstey 

At the same place, Bebo 2d. Nanwey Goeitiin. 


\tithe same place, Pel llth, Mr James Dantes 
thie ssime place, Ps tah. Mer. Peter vee 
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DEATH. 
BY CARLOS D. STUART. 


“To tread out empires 
And to quench the stars."— Young. 


Srartxine he comes, with scythé and dart, 
His features fierce and grim, 

The nations view the spectre pass 
And humbly kneel to him; 

He lifts his hand! and like withered grass, 
Or the foam on the goblet’s brim, 

The world sinks down in a common mass 
And the fires of life are dim. 


He pauses not at the palace hall 
Nor scorns the cell of slaves, 
But gives to the cottage as kind a call 
As to the heroic braves; 
He spreads alike the tattered pall 
To honest men, and knaves ; 
For it is his business, to gather all 
Away to the land of graves. 


The ripened sheaf, and the budding rose, 
Are garnered in his store ; 

And every idle wind that blows 
Wafts some new tribute more ; 

From morning till night on his round he goes, 
Plundering every shore ; 

For seemingly all in the world but grows 
For the tyrant to triumph o'er. 


But death like a dog will have his day! 
Ilis day to live, and die; 

For there isa time when he shall decay 
With none to console him nigh; 

Then will he not wish he had kept away 
Or hurried silently by ? 

When death and the grave are a legal prey 
To the triumph of Victory. 

hort Ann, Feb. 16, 1841. 


For the Rural Repository. 
TILE MINSTREL. 
INSCRIBED TOT. §. B. 
ALONE he sat, 
Within the lordly hall where late had thronged 
The beautiful and proud, im all the pomp 
And splendor of unbounded wealth. Where gems 
And every costly thing that could allure the eye 
Or fill with pride, the vain and foolish heart 


caudiness, 


Of man, littered in all their 
But now the pomp had fled. ‘The silver lamps 
No jonger shed their softened rays around ; 

Nor flitted by on noiseless steps, with fruits 

And tempting luxuries of every clime, 

The meek, submissive slave. ‘The tones of clee 
Were liished—the revellers were gone, and he 


Whose rich full swelling strains of minstrelsy 


Had charmed, and captive chained to Musie’s sway. 


The festive throng; y pensive sat, gazing 


U; on the stars that k: jit their quiet watch 
Without. And as he Jooked vpn i tive hi 
Un avcered my H that ¢ t f tnere, 
aN ofr onthe robe ol} 
i! rt wandered to tha ott |i 


Where dwelt each fondly cherished, cach faithful 
Friend ; with whom at starlit hour like this, | 
Kull oft his soul had held communion sweet. 
The fire which in his eye had kindled up 

Seneath the applauding smiles of those gay crowds 
Who bent in homage to his Minstrel power, 
Went out! the exciting throbs, their whispered words 
Of flattering praise had in his heart aroused, 

Were now all lulled to rest, and quiet slept 

Upon the couch that memory before 

Him spread. The angel of the midnight hour 

Had wooed his spirit, and around it flung 





The gentle witcheries of other days. 
| As o’er the restless bosom of the sea 


| Wave follows wave with swiftest speed, so thought, 


On thought, sped through his breast, conjuring up 
Each tender recollection of the past. 

|| While floated near him too, on fluyering wing 

; Full many an image that to brighter scenes 
And happier hours belonged : which as they flew 
Around, within his bosom fanned a gale 

| Of gentle sighs, while tears, those drops of love 

, That from the heart distill, trickled down 

) His youthful cheek. Long sat he there in sad 
Yet pleasing thought, unmindful of the hours 
That by him fled. But when the stars “ waxed dim” 

| Andas the grey streaked steps of dawn were seen 
Gliding along the distant mountain’s top, 
The Miustre] rose aud touched again the keys, 





Waking, once more, in that deserted hall, 

A soft, clear strain of plaintive melody. 

And as the brilliant numbers swelled along, 
| His voice thus mingled with their tuneful sounds— 
The WMinstrel?’s Song at Dawn. 

I afar have roamed this night, 
Through the land of fancy bright: 

Where full many a joyous song 
Of other days was swelled along. 
Frieuds that once did near ine cline 
And their spells around me fling, 
This starry evening I have seen 
In the Jand where I have been. 

Sweet land of dreams! 
Thy fairy scenes 

Would that l e’er might tread, 
Where truth and bli 


. > 

Each other kis 9 
} ’ 

And love's bright beams are shed 

> , ' , 

jut alas! the dawning aay 


Calls me far from thee away 


’ 
And awhile I) lL acieu 
Sweet fa cy- d! tosong and you; 
Sut though to plodding cares again 
I now eo bound with he wy chain, 
| till will cherish, land of dreams, 


, , , > at . 
smelt thoughts of thy unclouded scene 
. 


Fast comes the d Ly; 


With ro y ray, 
Tinging the land and sea; 
Acuin, farewell! 
Sweet fancv’'s s ell! 
} mwe lu ) act thie 
Car KI 
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BY MISS L. A. HOLDEN, [LATE MRS. E MAYO. | 
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And O?! the feelings of iny heart, 
In words may not be spoken; 
How deeply, fervently, I wished 


To see those fetters broken— 


To see thee leave that pl asant thrall 
And give thy heart to Heaven ; 

Yet wishing hardly dared to hop 
That wish mighte’er be wiven. 


But, Mary, [have seen thee since, 
That gay illusion vanished ; 
And all thy heart's idolatry, 
All earthly feelings banished. 


I’ve seen thee at thy Maker's feet, 
In lowly meekness bending ; 

A purer and a holier glow 
Was with thy spirit blending. 


And O! the joy that then was mine, 
Fxceeds my faint revealing; 

I only hope thy bosom ne’er 
May lose that better feeling. 


From the Ladies’ Companion 
YES, TAKE THE RING. 
BY CAROLINE ORNE. 
Yrs, take the ring, for still thy love, 
Will, though we evermore must part, 
Be the one sweet and cherished flower, 
That blooms within ty lonely heart. 


Ay, take it, and whenever the gems, 
Shall meet thine eyes, thaton it gleam, 
Think that on me, thy own dear smile, 
Once shone with brighter, purer bea. 
Yes, take the ring—but never, love 
No, never wear it for my sake 
i would not bend on thee again, 


The slumbering wrath, itssicht micht wake 


Take it, and keep it, and when none, 
With cold, reproving brow is nigh, 
To mark the gift thou mayest not wear 
Then let it sometimes meet thine eye! 

Farewell! the hope that vears of toil, 
May win the wealth thy friends hold dear, 
Will be the star mid hovering clouds, 


My lonely exil till to cheer. 


Wealth gained, and as the bird that lor 
The sport of storins, to its own tree, 
Returns to rest its \ Wines 
Will Dretur twitht 
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